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UNITED STATES ENGLISH. 


SomETIMEs we have thought that the free piracy 
of English works in the United States might at 
least serve one good purpose; namely, that of 
preserving the purity of our common tongue, 
Expectations in this respect do not seem likely 
to be realised. There has grown, and is still grow- 
ing up, a process of adulteration of the language 
among our American friends, against which no 
protest is apparently uttered. Without going into 
anything like a regular lamentation on the subject, 
we beg to offer a few specimens of United States 
English. 

To begin with spellings: the second / in the 
middle of a word is generally left out: ‘leveled, level- 
ing, traveled, traveling,’ will serve as examples. An 
influence due, I fancy, to the Spanish leaven in the 
people, for the Spaniards always make single letters 
serve instead of double, where the sound of one 
would be lost. It is not done on principle, because 
‘skillful’ and ‘installment’ are so spelt, by exactly 
reversing the process. Then, again, comes the s 
for the c in ‘offense, defense,’ and so on ; this latter 
is the mode of spelling everywhere, even in Harper’s 
editions, which are otherwise admirably ‘gotten up.’ 
In the popular novel, the Maid of Sker, mention is 
made of the battle of the Nile, and in the United 
States’ edition, the Defence line-of-battle ship is 
made to appear as the Defense, which is ridiculous, 
and altogether bad, for a proper name should 
surely be spelt as it was given, without respect 
to any improvements or phonetic principles. I 
expect to see Welington and Nellson soon. 

‘Ter’ for ‘tre, is another prominent example ; 
every little paper talks of ‘theaters’ and ‘centers,’ 
as if it was determined to do its ‘level best’ to 
improve the language of the Britishers. So, also, 
in the great cities, where it is at least curious to 
see the notices in the papers invariably referring to 
the performances at such and such a ‘theater, 
while the posters and bills of the same establish- 
ment will as regularly call it a ‘ theatre.’ 

The readiness with which slang is adopted by the 
highest and gravest officials is really astounding. 


My readers know there is a miserable joke ex- 
tant about some one who wished to say that an 
account was ‘all correct,’ but he spelt it ‘ol krect ;’ 
this was seized upon as wit, and now, to my certain 
knowledge, ‘O. K. is used in large companies, as 
an auditor’s or superintendent’s voucher to the 
accounts he passes. All through the States, too, it 
is considered a very smart thing to open a shop, and 
call it the ‘O. K.’ Store: it is quite understood, and 
universally accepted as a really clever and neat 
idea, so to use these letters. Again the coarse ex- 
pression, ‘ Boss,’ carries with it no disrespect in the 
States; I have seen well printed forms, nicely 
machine-ruled, and so forth, which were used as a 
schedule of expenses incurred in boarding the 
employés of a certain Company ; at the bottom was 
a line for the signature, as was indicated by the 
words ‘Boarding-house Boss’ being printed at 
the commencement. Therefore, ‘Say! Boss,’ how- 
ever much it may jar upon a stranger’s ear at first, 
is soon discovered to be meant for a proper mode 
of address, and is quite as respectful as any he is 
likely to get. So, too, they avoid saying or writing 
‘addition,’ ‘added up,’ ‘total, and the like, but 
say ‘footings,’ ‘foots up,’ and ‘total footings ;’ and 
these will appear in printed official documents. 
The commonest mode of all for filtering the 
pure well of English undefiled is, to use a word 
which has some affinity to that which we at home 
should employ, but which, when twisted out of its 
place and meaning, has a most barbarous and un- 
couth effect. ‘The moon raises late,’ ‘I guess 
she would raise before ten,’ may be taken as 
fair illustrations. ‘Quit’ is used in all sorts of 
places where ‘dismiss,’ ‘cease,’ ‘discontinue,’ or 
‘ quitted,’ would be employed. ‘I was obliged to 
quit him, as he got drunk,’ is the speech of an 
employer when explaining why he discharged a 
man; although the words, without explanation, 
would never convey this meaning to an English- 
man. ‘Quite’ is employed in every sense 
where greatness or quantity has to be expressed, 
and seems to me to be more injurious to the 
effect of literary composition than the misuse 
of any other single word. ‘The enemy was quite 
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in force, ‘Wounded quite severely,’ ‘Quite some 
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excitement’ (!), and so on ad infinitum. Some- 
what akin to this is the use of the word ‘piece’ to 
express distance ; we say ‘a piece of land,’ or ‘a 
piece of water ;’ but it is nothing less than a dis- 
tortion of the word’s use to say that ‘you should 
not shoot at a rattlesnake, unless you were off a 
piece,’ or, ‘ We are travelling quite a piece ;’ which 
latter I heard said by a judge to a member of 
Congress, when we were crossing the Mississippi, 
and, owing to the floating ice, were compelled to 
run a little way up the river. 

‘ Sick,’ again, is a word which is often employed 
at home to express being ill, and the service for 
the Visitation of the Sick shews what a general 
application it has ; but in the States this word is 
exclusively in use. I never heard any persons 
speak of being ill, or unwell; they were always 
‘sick,’ and this when the word was especially in- 
appropriate. ‘I am sick; have hurt my hand ;’ 
My orse is sick; he has got a sore back,’ are 
examples of what I mean ; while, if the illness or 
injury was likely to be dangerous or fatal, you 
would be told that so-and-so was ‘ badly off.’ 

Another peculiarity which strikes an Eng- 
lishman is, that he does not hear the weather 
oe in the various terms employed at home. 

ere we ring the changes on lovely, delightful, 
charming, and beautiful ; but in the Great Republic 
praise is exhausted when they say: ‘ Thisisa pretty 
day,’ or ‘What a pretty morning’ The word “ ele- 
gant’ has to do strange duty, being applied as I 
never thought to hear it ; the joint at your dinner, 
the relish at tea-time (always ‘supper’ by-the- 
bye), being usually described as ‘elegant’ The 
tea in use is nearly always wholly green, the con- 
sumption of green tea being far in advance of that of 
black; directly opposite to the practice in England ; 
indeed, if you require anything different at the 
hotels, you should order ‘English breakfast-tea,’ 
which is commonly one of the items in the bill of 
fare. My own house was probably the only one, for 
a vast distance, where mixed tea was drunk, and was 
the only one where, also, to my London taste, a cup 
of good tea was ever to be obtained at all; the whole 
of my acquaintance, native and foreign, confirmed 
this, yet no one would imitate us. I recollect 
advocating, at the house where I boarded before 
my family joined me, the use of mixed tea in lieu 
of the decoction, almost corrosive in its strength, 
which they give you of green tea; and also 
the derision with which the idea was received. 
It was pronounced to be utterly impossible, because 
‘you only soaked green tea, while black tea you 
were obliged to stew.’ 

Some of the variations introduced in speech are so 
odd and so meaningless, that one is completely at a 
loss to guess why they were introduced at all, or who 
introduced them. If you speak to a United States- 
man, and he does not catch your words, he will ask 
‘How?’ or ‘Which?’ If he says some one is ‘ very 
clever,’ he means to convey that he or she is ‘ very 
benevolent ;’ while he capriciously gives new ter- 
minations to words, or invents new words alto- 
gether, and presents us with ‘ dancist, singist, 
walkist, orchardist’(!) and the like. By the same 
rule of thumb we have ‘burglarized, ‘suicided,’ 
and a host of others ; and by the same rule, again, 
or by the same want of a rule, all children are 
taught to call the last letter in the alphabet ‘Zee, 


in place of ‘ Zed ;’ surely a most wanton and result- 
less innovation. There is somewhat more excuse for 
calling a deaf man ‘deef ;’ the words selected for re- 
form are, however, chosen in a most arbitrary man- 
ner ; for although ‘deef’ has been forced into line, 
yet no one has the courage to call ‘heard’ ‘ heerd) as 
Dr Johnson pointed out long ago should be done, 
‘Fuss,’ too, is used in a more general manner than 
one expects to find ; it means to quarrel, or a quarrel 
itself. A man who was shot on leaving a hallows 
told me that he could not guess who was his assail- 
ant, ‘as he had had no fuss with any one; adding, that 
the remainder of his party were just in front, or, as 
he described them, and as they would commonly 
be described, ‘the balance of the boys.’ The word 
also means ‘to be noisy. ‘I won’t fuss around, 
says the heroine of a novel; and, by the way, 
‘around’ is dragged in continually. Wasting time 
is ‘fooling around ;’ waiting, is ‘laying around— 
standing around’ ‘Fuss’ and ‘Muss’ appear to 
be nearly identical. Muss is a word which, as the 
gentleman in Martin Chuzzlewit averred of ‘start, 
we do not use in the old country. I presume 
it is a fanciful change of the word ‘mess’ 
‘Won't there be a muss!’ alludes to confusion 
and quarrelling ; and so, to the best of my under- 
standing, Mrs Beecher Stowe uses it in her books, 
and so it seems to be used colloquially. Even 
standard school-books recognise and teach the 
using ‘through’ for ‘finished’ or ‘completed’ 
‘Wait till I am through with my play.’ 

People who call a cock-fight a ‘chicken con- 
test,’ and describe the birds as ‘ roosters ’—a ridicu- 
lous word, which is universally employed in the 
United States, as if hens did not roost !—who talk 
of a ‘gentleman cow,’ call trousers ‘ pants,’ and the 
like, may be very nice in their language, but 
scarcely in their ideas. 

I do not dispute the fact, that sometimes a really 
useful word may be coined, or that, on rare occa- 
sions, we may find a change beneficial; for if a 
man were to shut his eyes, and keep on firing, he 
could not help but hit the target once in a way; 
but it may safely be said that these instances are 
like Gratiano’s reasons, which ‘are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek 
all day ere you find them, and when you have 
them, they are not worth the search.’ If you wish 
to say a man is brave, you will be better under- 
stood if you aver, with the utmost gravity, that he 
has ‘plenty of sand” If you speak of receiving 
anything, you must call it ‘lifting:’ the post- 
master at Washington, in a printed form, advised 
me that the person to whom they were directed 
would not ‘lift? my newspapers ; and a pass over 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway being lost, a 
notice of the same was issued to all conductors, 
with instructions that if it were offered by any 
one they were to ‘lift it’ Neither should you 
say: ‘It is a stormy day,’ or, ‘There is a storm 
in the mountains ;’ in such cases you must say, 
‘It is storming, if you wish to conform to accepted 


usages, 
The editor of the Biglow Papers—if Iam not mis- 
taken—speaks of the invariable accuracy with which 
the h is used in the States, and the reluctance 
the people there have even to joke upon mistakes 
with that often misplaced letter. It may be so; 
and, at anyrate, I have often been taken to task 


as an individual, and as a representative English- | 


man, for my shortcomings and excesses in that 
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way. As a Pennsylvanian once said to me: 
‘Some of you British people don’t use no hs. 
How is that? Now, you say “og,” and we always 
say “org.” How do you account for the differ- 
ence?’ Why, I could not account for it; I had 
intended to say ‘hog ;’ and so, I suppose, had he. 
The newspapers advertise ‘a hotel’ for sale, which 
is a little trying, even to a Londoner. And, in 
speaking of my Pennsylvanian friend, I am re- 
minded of what is certainly the favourite error 
on the Western side of the water—that is, if any- 
thing is an error there. This error, I am inclined 
to think, is partly due, at anyrate, to the Spanish 
leaven spoken of; in that tongue, two negatives 
do not make an affirmative ; they strengthen each 
other. ‘Not pot nothing’ is quite correct ;‘and so 
it would be, I fancy, ‘out West.’ ‘Ain’t got no,’ 
‘Didn’t see no,’ and kindred phrases, are the rule. 
To wit, ‘show’ means chance or opportunity ; ‘He 
didn’t give me no show;’ ‘I aint got no show to 
do it;’ any one who did not so speak would 
depart from the standard. As to whether they 
are more particular in the use of h in the 
States than in England, I can hardly say ; I cer- 
tainly never heard the native-born there talk of 
their huncles and haunts, as I have often heard 
English do; but, then, when the New York 

pers, as I have just said, regularly advertise ‘a 

otel to let,’ one sees that we cannot both be work- 
ing by the same rules. 

The introduction of a multitude of German 
words, or words which are an imitation of Ger- 
man, is hardly to be discussed here; it will be 
sufficient to say that one is often puzzled by their 
appearance in reading or conversation. Here is 
one: ‘ A house with a stoop ;’ which means, I think, 
a house the front door of which is approached by 
steps, with a very broad one, or landing-place, at 
the top. This last is frequently found in adver- 
tisements ; while a threat, very common in Eng- 
and, is invariably changed, so far as my experience 
goes, to giving ‘a punch on the snoot ;’ and this 
shews that the influence has soaked a long way 
down. 

Nearly all my examples confirm what I have 
already said as to the use of words in the States in 
meanings resembling, but not identical with those 
in which they are employed at home. I never 
heard any one speak of ‘pulling down’ a house ; 
the operation is always called ‘taring down, 
Tearing down is, of course, meant, but 1s always 
pronounced, and, as often as I have seen it, written 
asabove. Stones are ‘rocks ;’ and even pebbles are 
so called. ‘ They began rocking him ;’ ‘I got some 
rocks, and threw at them,’ do not read quite so 
well, it seems to me, as the English mode of ex- 
pression. The people in the United States never 
speak of their greatest annual holiday—greatest 
after Independence Day—as New-year’s Day, but 
always as ‘New-year’s’ ‘We’ll have a dance at 
New-year’s ;? ‘Was up there about last New- 
year’s ;’ “Was born on New-year’s:’ these things 
give a very odd and foreign sound to the conver- 
sation to English ears. 

‘Git,’ which is U. S. for ‘ get, is much in vogue, 
and the drivers from East to West say to their 
horses ‘Git !’ in lieu of ‘Gee up,’ and so forth ; 
but the word is in use also among ‘humans.’ 
‘You’ve got to git,” means, ‘You must go from 
here, and generally includes making haste. ‘ Right 
away, too, is used for hastily or immediately, and 


there is a degree of propriety in the expression, 
but it is twisted and stretched beyond its legitimate 
meaning. They seem to have no other word or 
phrase to express ‘directly’ but this; and I have 
read in the chief evangelical paper of the States, 
the New York Observer, of an awakened sinner who 
‘wanted salvation right away.’ 

In the beginning of the present year, a girl died, 
presumably from starvation, at a town in Minnesota; 
she had lodged for some weeks at a house named, 
and after her decease her body was opened to dis- 
cover the cause of death. This is all straightforward 
enough, and does not seem to leave much room for 
obscurity, yet the chances are that an ordinary 
reader would have been puzzled if he had come 
= the account of it in the American language. 
The statement ran that ‘she had been rooming for 
three weeks at Mr ’s” and that, ‘when her 
trunk was opened,’ nothing was found therein. I 
confess that I at first thought this trunk meant an 
ordinary chest, and not that of a human being. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER XXX.—TRYING BACK. 


SerGeant Fuint, holding the door-handle, stood 
still for a few seconds, during which his practised 
eyes took in every detail of the furniture, from the 
brigand and shepherdess in Staffordshire china 
which flanked the glass case with its stuffed sea- 
gull on the chimney-piece, to the tea-things, the 
open books, the writing-materials, the litter of 
crumpled shirts, brushes, tobacco-pouches, blue and 
white socks, meerschaum pipes, and fishing-tackle, 
which strewed the oilskin-covered top of the 
round loo-table. In the corner of the room stood 
a portmanteau of shining span-new leather, open, 
and half-emptied of its contents. A bag, a slim 
umbrella, and a fishing-rod in its white canvas- 
case, were visible through the partially opened 
door of the adjacent bed-room. The tenant of 
these airy apartments had started to his feet, and 
stood staring at the invader of his privacy. 

‘I beg your pardon, I am sure, but’—— he 
began ; when the sergeant, with his accustomed 
volubility, broke in with : 

‘I beg yours, I am sure, and so does the squire 
here. Name of Davis, I believe? Not long here, 
eh? Now, if we talk matters over in a quiet, 
amicable way, like all friends round the Wrekin, 
since I’m by birth a Shropshire man—come in, 
squire—well, sir, I do believe we ’d arrive at some- 
thing satisfactory. We don’t want to hurt a hair 
of your head, indeed not. 

The legitimate occupant of the rooms had 
changed colour more than once, and now stood 
looking first towards Oswald, and then towards the 
sergeant, with a surprise, which, if not genuine, 
was admirably counterfeited. 

‘I think it right to tell you,’ said Charlton, com- 
passionating the evident embarrassment of their 
interlocutor, ‘that we obtained some clue to your 
movements, and have followed you here’—— 

‘Not, surely, from’—burst out the young man, 


frowning and reddening—‘from that place!’ he 
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added, in a more constrained manner ; ‘and, if so, | manufacturing town of Slingsborough while await- i 
may I ask why ?’ ing his friend’s final decision, which had been sud- rs 
‘Considering the circumstances under which you | denly announced by telegraph. 4 

left,’ said Oswald, somewhat nettled, ‘you need} ‘And here, gentlemen, if I have not mislaid it, 
hardly be astonished if those who have a deep | is the telegram,’ added the luckless student as he o 
interest in the matter have taken some pains to | rose to examine the pockets of his loose overcoat, b 
discover the place of your retreat. You may, per- | and presently produced a crumpled scrap of paper, fi 
haps—and, for your sake, I sincerely trust that it | which, being unfolded and made smooth, proved to h 
is so—be able to.explain your share in what has | contain these words : b 
occurred ; and I believe that perfect frankness will | ‘Squared it with the governor. In for a punisher b 
prove your best policy. To make amends for the | through the Long. As you leave it to me, I choose é 
past’—— Filey. When you have got lodgings, wire me u 0 
‘Upon my word, sir!’ exclaimed the dark- | word, and I’ll be down by Thursday’s express, with d 
oniietionl young man, who was by this time | all the new cribs and lots of Cavendish.’ ‘ 
very red and very angry, ‘you are either a couple Appended to this was the signature of the in 
of escaped lunatics, or your impertinence is—is’ | redoubtable Robert Baker. . 
— He broke down here, as if for want of an| ‘And I am afraid, sir,’ said the Oxonian, address- ~ 
adequate epithet, and then resumed: ‘What on | ing himself to Oswald, ‘that my unfortunate nerv- te 
vai 9 can it signify to you whether I was plucked | ousness of manner, due in this case to all I have o 
or not, I should be glad to know? My family | had to go through since my breakdown in the S 
may say what they please, personally, but I will | schools, has contributed to attach some suspicion fi 
not submit to have strangers sent to persecute me | to my conduct. If you are still dissatisfied, you al 
in this unwarrantable fashion.’ have but to wait until to-morrow to see Mr Baker; a 
‘Sold!’ muttered the sergeant, leaning back | and I am sure you will find that his statements w 
inst the door-post. ‘That’s the chat. I was | confirm mine in every particular.’ 
id of it before.” But it was not in his nature to But Oswald was quite satistied ; and so, for that P 
be seriously disconcerted, so in the next instant he | matter, was Sergeant Flint ; and after a few words sl 
struck in: ‘Now, governor, there’s no good in | of polite apology, they left the late victim of the w 
being out of sorts, is there? if there has been a little | examiners to pursue his classical studies undis- M 
mistake, as there clearly has been in this case | turbed. It was with somewhat blank faces that in 
We're very far from wishing to give offence, Mr | they looked at one another when they stood once n 
Davis, to you or to anybody ; but I may as well | more upon the pavement outside. re 
mention’—and out came the little staff, with the| ‘We must try back, that’s all, Mr Charlton, prs 
crown-shaped brass head, that had approved itself | sir,’ said the sergeant with a cheerfulness that was oa 
a talisman on more perplexing occasions than the | not quite so spontaneous as was usual with him. fr 
resent—‘ that I am Sergeant Flint from Scotland | ‘1 began to feel uneasy when I saw the fruit ready be 
Vad, and that we are wanting a party last known | to drop, dead-ripe, in that sort of style. Nothing fo 
to be at Slingsborough, name of Davis, dark, and | worth having to be got, sir, without hard work ; so he 
of about your age and height. When you once see | we had better get to Slingsborough again,’ th 
that we’ve no desire to pry or to intrude, but} ‘I suppose you are right,’ said Oswald. ‘If we ww 
merely to do our duty, why, says you, any little | were on a false scent, it certainly must be our next fr 
explanation I can make is due to this officer, and | step to return and draw for our fox afresh. of 

the squire along with him, as between man and| And, accordingly, the earliest train that left 
man, says you, we on our part apologising for | Filey on the following morning landed the search- de 
trouble given. So, if you would so far oblige us,| ers once more on the Slingsborough platform. w 
we won't keep you up one minute later than neces- | This time, by the detective’s advice, they separ- on 
ours not we. ated, Oswald returning to the Blue Lion, while ne 

hus adjured, the tenant of Mrs King’s lodgings | Sergeant Flint repaired to a house of far humbler 
roceeded, somewhat stammeringly, but with evi- | pretensions, and which bore the rollicking appella- - 
ent truthfulness of diction, to give the solicited | tion of the Jolly Sawyers. oe 
information. He had really not much to tell.| ‘You see, squire,’ said the sergeant in explana- m 
How his name was Davis ; how he was an under- | tion of his choice, ‘every big town has got some a 
= of Brasenose College, Oxford; how he | public which is what newspapers call “known to di 
d been unable for the second time, he was sorry | the police,” and this is one of ’em. Not that it’s a 1 
to say, to satisfy the examiners of the university ; | thieves’ crib, bless you! It’s just a house where r 
how his tradesmen had simultaneously pressed for | some very queer clubs and sub-committees hold le 
a settlement of their little bills, as if to illustrate | their meetings ; and if a rattening job is to come at 
the truth that misfortunes seldom come singly ; | off, it has mostly been settled, be sure of that, in ca 
how his tutor had advised him to ‘go down and | one of the back parlours of the Sawyers. The pl 
read ;’ and how his family had been equally irate | Blades are curious customers to deal with ; and, an 
and annoyed at his liabilities and his lack of learn- | between you and me, the Slingsborough police ar 
ing, he told, reluctantly indeed, but truthfully. | have to wink at a deal that in London wouldn’t be of 
Further, he related how he had written to propose | left a day without interference. But it’s one thing co 
to a college chum, the Admirable Crichton of his} to chuck a tin canister of gunpowder down a to 
set, Bob Baker by name, just then a brother in | chimney, or to blow up the hull a dry fork-grinder wi 
adversity, to share his lodgings at some quiet York- | works in, and another to rob ; and the very fellows ter 
shire bathing-place, and plod through the classics | who are hired to take a shot at some obnoxious Ba 
in company ; how there had been some doubt and | mate, would scorn to screen a common rogue ; and su 
delay as to this friend’s procuring the funds neces- | so the Force get the population pretty much on th 
sary for the trip; and how he, Walter Weatherby | their side whenever society rules are not broken. ha 
Davis, had e a halt for a day or two at the| At the Jolly Sawyers I shall be sure to meet BC: 
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inspectors and sergeants of the local police on duty 
in plain clothes, and some of the hands may be 
able to point out our man’s place of concealment.’ 

The sergeant had by this time completely re- 
covered from the temporary mortification caused 
by his ill success. The exercise of his profession 
furnished him with a brisk repetition of a game at 
hide-and-seek, wherein the sligen were fettered 
by few or no formal restrictions, and in which the 
balance of victory inclined impartially to either 
side. But Oswald began to feel the wearing effects 
of his man-hunt—the feverish unrest, the keen 
disappointment, the tremulous eagerness, which, to 
a highly educated and sensitive nature, were the 
inevitable consequences of such a task as that 
which he had voluntarily undertaken. The skill 
with which his ally had discovered the first link 
in the chain had given him perhaps an over- 
confidence in a speedy and triumphant result, and 
now he was forced to admit that the chances of 
failure predominated. His return to the hospit- 
able shelter of the Blue Lion was unattended by 
any remarkable incident. The drowsy landlord 
was, as usual, ensconced in the recesses of his 
private parlour; but busy, buxom Mrs Boys, on 
receiving a hint from the ringleted barmaid, 
shewed a disposition to overwhelm the stranger 
with questions. She hoped—she did hope—that 
Mr Charlton had succeeded in finding what he was 
in search of, and her sympathy was evidently 
mingled with an itching curiosity to know the 
whole history of Oswald’s quest. The young bar- 
rister was, however, in no mood for idle conver- 
sation, so, merely rejoining that he was anxious, 
from family reasons, to find a person supposed to 
be at Slingsborough, and that he had mistakingly 
followed a former customer of the hotel to Filey, 
he passed on up the broad and shallow stairs to 
the room which had been allotted to him, and 
which was situated in a different part of the house 
from that which he had inhabited on the occasion 
of his previous visit. 

Mention has been made of a certain shady gar- 
den, well stocked with old-fashioned flowers, which 
was at the back of the Blue Lion, and which was 
overlooked by the open window at which Oswald 
now stood, thoughtfully gazing out at the weed- 

wn and mossy paths, the lichens on the gray stone 
sun-dial, the little fish-pond, where a few. great 
carp led their slow life beneath the shelter of the 
mantling duck-weed. The sight of those quaint 
old blossoms, that bloomed unheeded below, 
diverted his meditations for a while from the 
present and his own affairs to the dead past to 
which they seemed to belong. What was there 
left of the generation that had sniffed contentedly 
at those red and white roses that bore the signifi- 
cant names of York and Lancaster—that had 
plucked little sprigs of that fragrant sweet-brier, 
and had made up homely posies of yonder pinks 
and pansies and lilies as they awaited the squeak 
of the fiddles in the assembly-rooms where the 
county ball should be held? It was easy for fancy 
to people the now neglected garden with short- 
waisted ladies, whose leg-of-mutton sleeves, por- 
tentous bonnets gaudy with floral display, and 
sandalled shoes, are known to us merely by a few 
surviving caricatures. It was easy to conjure up 
the beaux of the period in their bell-crowned 
hats, their gorgeous under-waistcoats—blue, green, 
scarlet-—overlapping one another, their tight 


swallow-tailed coats of cerulean blue, and the 
strangling cravats of stiff white muslin around 
their poor throats. They, and the dances that 
they loved, and the sentimental songs they prized, 
and the witticisms that they pronounced to be 
‘mons’ous clever, were gone, swept down b 

Time’s scythe ; but yet the old flowers gave fort 

their former sweetness in a perfumed youth that 
was constantly renewed. 

With somewhat of a sigh, Oswald Charlton 
turned away from the window, for the first time 
to examine the room in which he was. It was 
a somewhat smaller chamber than that which he 
had previously occupied, but was neat, and not 
uncomfortable ; although the ponderous bed, with 
its watch-pockets sewn firmly to the curtains that 
draped the back of the huge sleeping-machine, 
gave evidence of a considerable antiquity, and the 
furniture of faded chintz had certainly not been 
manufactured at a later date than that of the reign 
of the First Gentleman in Europe. There was 
for the central ornament of the chimney-piece a 
grotto, cunningly built with small sea-shells 
cemented together, and on either side of it was a 
large glistening pear, carved in’ Derbyshire spar, 
and gaudily painted ; and beyond these, again, at 
either angle of the red marble mantel-piece, a 
large cavernous vase of blue Dutch porcelain, 
admirably copied from Japanese models in the 
days when Amsterdam and Jeddo were nearer 
together than they now seem to be, and which 
would have been worth a round price to any col- 
lector of ceramics. Of small account, in number 
forty-three of the Blue Lion, were those ancient 
Dutch imitations of far eastern art. They had 
been made receptacles, not merely for withered 
—_ of long-dead roses, but for cigar-ends, torn 

ills, and miscellaneous scraps of paper. One of 
these, black-edged and partly burned, as if it had 
been hurriedly thrust into the flame of a candle, 
and then tossed into the vase, protruded a semi- 
calcined corner, and, scarcely aware of what he 
was doing, Oswald drew it forth and cast a glance 
at it, carelessly enough; but in the next instant 
he started,’and with infinite care, and fingers that 
trembled with anxiety, smoothed out the charred 
scrap of blackened manuscript, and began to read 
with such avidity as might be shewn by the 
decipherer of some rare and priceless palimpsest of 
the earliest centuries of our era. 

He read and re-read the words still traceable 
with breathless interest, and then, carefully lock- 
ing up the half-burned fragments of the letter in a 


drawer, he seized his hat, and hurried to Old Mill | 


Street, where stood the Jolly Sawyers. There, in 
the fine dry skittle-ground attached to that estab- 
lishment, he found the sergeant—not himself 


indulging in early potations, save to moisten his | 
lips for the semblance of good-fellowship, but the | 


cause of beer as related to others—offering elee- 
mosynary pewter, crowned by tempting froth, to 
sundry sidelong-looking men who had somewhat 
of the bearing of artisans, and still more of 
attorneys’ clerks, and whom Oswald conjectured to 
be the members of some sub-committee, caucus, 
or other Vehmgericht, potent over the limbs and 
eyes of offending operative cutlers. But a single 
whisper was sufficient to induce the detective to 
abandon his office of conciliating these influential 
auxiliaries, and to hurry towards the Blue Lion 
without the delay of a moment. 
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‘It’s one of those starts, observed the sergeant, 
rubbing his heated brow with a red handkerchief 
as he hastened onwards—‘it’s one of those starts 
that wouldn’t seem true in print, but we do drop 
on them too in flesh-and-blood life. Ah, well! 
Solomon was a wiser man than any of us, squire, 
and he said truth was stranger than fiction ; didn’t 
he ?” 

Without stopping to discuss the authenticity of 
this remarkable quotation, Oswald pushed on, 
accompanied by Sergeant Flint, to the Blue Lion. 
Once safely back in the room where he had left 
the morsel of precious paper, he unlocked the 
drawer, and spreading it with nice care on the 
table, exhibited it for the inspection of his col- 
league. Flint’s excitement was soon equal to 
Oswald’s as he perused the fragmentary document, 
reading as follows : 

‘Never safe so long as—police prowling—suspect 
—landlady a spy, but a fool—servant—remember 
—threw out hints—regret not having—pounds— 
her silence, which—only hiding-place—foreign, 
and you—will write to Paris—where you— 
political events which—doubly safe, whatever— 
Commune, or Versailles—French fluently, as you 
—English protect—easily pass, if necessary, either 
for—your letter, as before, to the Library I—on no 
account—nor delay an hour—money inclosed, 
which—safer than—better bargain, while you— 
Violet, who is’—— i 

This was all. The scorched and torn fragment 
contained no other legible words; nor did the 
most careful scrutiny bring to light any other 
scraps of the same letter from the depths of the 
vase, 

Having heedfully pored over every disjointed 
sentence which the pen had traced on the dis- 
coloured paper, the sergeant walked to the window, 
and there relieved his feelings by whistling, with 
very fair execution and perfect accuracy, no lively 
or jocund air, but the Dead March in Saul. Then 
he came softly back again to the table, and cast 
another and a more critical glance at the mana- 
seript lying there. 

‘Well !? said Oswald, almost impatiently ; ‘what 
have you to say to that ?’ 

‘Just this, squire,’ answered the imperturbable 
detective: ‘I had almost made up my mind, once 
or twice, that we were going on a wild-goose chase, 
for the second time, on the strength of this hand- 
breadth of burned paper that a breath would blow 
into tinder. You see, Larpent, or Davis, is not the 
only person that the police are looking after. We 
might shoot at the pigeon, mightn’t we, and not 
care to bag the crow we had hit? Once I followed 
a Bank forger, as I thought, all the way to the 
north of Ireland ; and when I took him, easy as a 
lamb, at the Giants’ Causeway, he turned out to be 
a defaulting parish-officer, not worth powder and 
shot. If we go knocking about France after the 
wrong man, we shall lose the right one. A week 
would blind the trail, as an American inspector I 
once worked with used to say.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Oswald, marvelling at the sud- 
den caution of his companion, ‘the purport of the 
letter is quite clear. * Every word fits’ 

‘As if it had been made to measure. I grant 
that,’ put in Sergeant Flint ; ‘ but, then, we were 
in a humonr, squire, you and I, to make anything 
a peg to hang the discovery of our man upon. 
There is but one strong point. It’s not the hand- 


writing. I have got here a bit of Miss Aphy’s; 
but, then, all women write alike. There are four 
or five schools of penning, but the individual hand 
is not to be sworn to. I’d really like, squire, to 
hear what you think the point is.’ 

‘The mention of Miss Maybrook’s Christian 
name ; not a doubt of it,’ answered Oswald with- 
out hesitation. ‘That, at least, can be no accidental 
instance of similarity.’ 

‘Hit the bull’s-eye, by Jove!’ exclaimed the 
detective with manifest delight. ‘I only wanted 
to know if you saw it too, that’s all. Shake hands 
on it, squire, if you’ll condescend so far ; I feel as 
if I’d be the better for it. Now, we must not sell 
the bear’s skin, must we, before we hunt him 
down? There’s a deal to do. We must swear 
informations, get a state warrant, have it backed 

roperly at the Foreign Office and the French 

mbassy ; and I’m not at all sure Starkey ought 
not to be of the party. He’s a better Frenchman, 
in the lingo, than I can pretend to be, the super- 
intendent is; though, as for knowing Paris in a 
general way, we are both tarred pretty much with 
one feather.’ 

‘But the Paris you and your comrades have 
known,’ rejoined Oswald, who suddenly became 
grave and thoughtful, ‘was a very different place 
from the blood-stained, war-plagued city which 
this vagabond has selected as his appropriate 
refuge. The Germans are still encamped before 
it, while the troops of the Versailles government 
besiege it from the west; and, granting that we 
contrive to gain admittance, and that this Larpent 
is really there, his arrest will be no easy matter. 
You will not find, as formerly, the sleek and fair- 
spoken imperial police to lend their neighbourly 
help. It will be hard to find him—harder to take 
him into custody. And we ourselves shall run 
some little risk of being shot as spies by one party 
or the other? 

‘It'll be rough, rough and irregular,’ said the 
sergeant, again whistling, but. this time, as an 
appropriate tune, the Point of War. ‘But I am 
ready, and so would Starkey be, in the way of 
duty, to take it as it comes. Let us ask a ques- 
tion or two as to the late occupiers of this room, 
just to be quite sure before starting, and then we 
can catch the up-train.’ 

Yes. There could be no doubt of it. Bruce 
Larpent, under the name of Warburton, and giv- 
ing himself out as the first officer of an American 
merchantman—a character which he could well 
maintain—had been domiciled for some days 
beneath the roof of the Blue Lion. 

‘We were right this once, squire, to try back !’ 
said Sergeant Flint, rubbing his hands together as 
the train sped on towards London. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—OVER THE WATER. 


Parbleu! You are extraordinary people, you 
other English. IfI had to seek a malefactor in 
your foggy capital, ld bas, it is not precisely the 
moment when London was in flames that I should 
care to select. Know you that Paris burns—that 
there are six conflagrations visible from the outer 
enceinte for the fortifications? Know you that 
the gutters run red, red with blood, Monsieur, 
while yet the cannon thunder, and yet these 
desperate madmen hold their barricades, and stand 
to their guns, and to enter isa double danger? Yet 
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erhaps your insular eccentricity is attracted by 
all this that I tell you now.’ 

The speaker was a little old man, whose thin 
white hair hung down from beneath a cap em- 
broidered with golden oak-leaves, and from beneath 
whose tightly buttoned frock-coat, which had 
also more oak-leaves on its stiff official collar, 
peeped out a morsel of the broad tricoloured 
scarf which denoted his position. The scene was 
the well-known junction of Creil; but how changed 
by the baleful breath of the necromancer, War! 
from that smug and smiling Creil that touring 
Britons, bent on a pleasant continental holiday, 
regard as in some sort the antechamber of gay 
Paris. The bridge had been blown up long since, 
and iron girders, bent into fantastic shapes, and 
pillars of shattered masonry, projected over the 
crumbling banks of the river. The station had 
been in part converted into a hospital, it seemed, 
for a few tottering convalescents, with heads 
bound up, or bearing a disabled arm in a sling, 
and clad in the loose gray gown of the infirmary 
patient, shewed their blanched faces and large 
wistful eyes at the doors. Here lay a broken gun- 
carriage, there a tumbril or a wagon, overturned 
long since, and which no one had had time or 
forethought to clear away. It scarcely needed the 
sight of the helmeted German sentinel on the 
opposite bank to prove how sore was the trial 
through which France and Frenchmen had. passed 
since the piping times of peace. 

Oswald Chariton and Sergeant Flint had been 
almost the only first-class passengers in the train, 
that having journeyed slowly from the coast, had 
now come to a compulsory halt at the spot where 
the iron road was interrupted. They had under- 
gone, as a matter of course, the usual questioning 
which in times of foreign war and domestic dis- 
cord afflicts the traveller, and had come well out 
of the ordeal. The little old commissary of police 
was compelled to admit that their papers were 

uite regular, and that Oswald’s replies were per- 
fectly satisfactory. But when oflicial formalism 
was contented, the chief authority at Creil was 
still reluctant to consent to the Englishmen’s 
prosecution of what he not unreasonably regarded 
as a kind of tempting of Providence. 

‘Tt is all very well,’ he said irritably, ‘to talk 
of duty, and I hope I would do my own in case of 
urgent need, but surely a man should think twice 
before he risks his skin in such a hornets’ nest as 
ce cher Paris has become. I know that to be 
Prefect of the Seine, I would not enter the great 
town now—for what? to hear some miserable 
gamin in tattered vestments cry “ Mouchard,” and 
to be shot with one’s back to a wall, like a dog. 
Well! go, if go you must. The proverb says that 
a Breton is as obstinate as a mule, and, from 
Breton to Briton—— Tiens! I have failed to make 
a pun there!’ 

And the old man took a copious pinch of snuff 
from a little silver box, and became quite good- 
humoured on the strength of his own wit. 

‘The Englishmen,’ he said, ‘could only enter 
Paris on one side, that of St-Denis, occupied by 
the German troops. The other roads were all 
bloqués by the army of Versailles. As the English- 
men’s passports bore the stamp of the Prussian 
embassy in London’ (and so saying, the commissary 
shook his fist, stealthily, at the sprawling eagle in 
blue official ink), ‘the enemy would grant a free 


passage through their lines. So far, so good. If 
the voyagers came back no more, it was not for 
want of a seasonable word of good advice from M. 
le Commissaire de Creil.’ 

Ten minutes later, the improvised ferry-boat was 
wafting the two adventurers across the narrow 
river, on the further bank of which they were 
hailed by the German sentry. 

‘Stand, friend; the countersign-not-with-ac- 
quainted! Rounds-for-relief even now, by ser- 
geant commanded, are, as we speak, this way 
coming,’ called out the gentleman in the spiked 
helmet, in reply to Oswald’s address in German. 
The sergeant, on arriving with the fresh bédren- 
héuter, to replace the one whose turn of guardian- 
ship had now expired, proved reasonable enough. 

‘You must come to the guard-house, Englander,’ 
he said, after a glance at the passport which the 
young barrister produced; ‘and no doubt my 
high-and-well-born Herr Ober Lieutenant on duty 
will report you to the Platz-major, who will 
authorise you to continue your journey. Fall in; 
right ; march!’ 

And carrying as best they might their light 
baggage, Oswald and the detective followed to 
the guard-house, and after being conducted, under 
escort of a corporal, from one officer to another, at 
length received the visa necessary to enable them 
to pursue their way to St-Denis, whither a train 
of snail’s pace and frequent stoppages, crammed 
with Prussian soldiers and French market-people, 
conveyed them by dusk. So far, their route, 
though wearisome, had been neither perilous nor 
exceptionally difficult. 

‘Look, squire, at the red yonder; that’s an 
ugly sight!’ exclaimed Sergeant Flint, touching 
his companion’s elbow as they alighted on the 
brick platform, encumbered by lounging military, 
and by stores which fatigue-parties were toiling to 
carry away in various directions. Sure enough, in 
the south-western sky there hung an angry light 
of a ruddy colour, like the glow of a monstrous 
furnace, while the smell of burning came faintly 
from afar. 

‘They have fired the Tuileries, was the gruff 
rejoinder of a brawny Landwehrsman, to whom 
Oswald applied for information, ‘and the Hétel-de- 
Ville, and the big Dom-kirche, I believe, for we 
can’t see it for the smoke, and there won’t be 
much of their city left if they go on at this rate, 
Teufelsbrod! Well, a good riddance! Better 
they make an end of it that way, than bring 
honest men from home to knock them on the 
head, Herr Englishman.’ 

It was soon clear that, before the morning, it 
would be impossible to comply with the prelim- 
inary formalities without which none could hope 
to cross the German lines. There was the Polizei- 
bureau of which to run the gantlet, then the 
Platz-commandant to satisfy, then the indis- 
pensable signature of the Deputy-adjutant-general 
to procure. At seven in the morning, the early 
rising Teutons would begin to be ready for busi- 
ness; but so late in the evening, a refusal would 
await even a Serene Highness who should desire 
to proceed to Paris. There was nothing for it but 
to spend the night in St-Denis. 

A strange evening it was. The few inns and 
hotels which the little town possessed were crowded. 
to suffocation by well-to-do fugitives from Paris; 
while impromptu bivouacs, where furniture, wearing- 
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apparel, and carts, were mingled pell-mell with 
men, women, and children, had been formed in 
the more open spaces by those too poor or too 
thrifty to avail themselves of the costly hospitality 
of the townsfolk. On every side resounded in 
the French tongue loud lamentations over ruined 
homes, or perchance the passionate outburst of 
grief of some mother whose son had been torn 
from her to bear a musket in the Communist 
ranks, The wildest and most exaggerated reports 
were circulated as to the horrors of which the 
doomed city was now the scene, and feelings 
which we only know from the mimic presentment 
of the stage, were now freely evinced at every 
corner, and before the door of every petty wine- 
shop, where a knot of eager talkers could collect, 
Wherever a mound or terrace offered itself, it was 
certain to be occupied by groups of French, wildly 
gesticulating as - turned their terror-stricken 
e towards the ill-omened glare that overhung 
aris, and listened, fearfully, to the boom of the 
sullen cannon, 

Mingling with the Prussian soldiery who thronged 
the more elevated spots of ground whence could be 
obtained the best view of the burning city, the 
two Englishmen almost forgot the errand which 
had brought them to Paris in their breathless 
interest in the great and terrible spectacle before 
them. It was not easy for a stranger to remember 
his own individual stake in the great game that 
was brought so vividly into notice by the lurid 
glare that overspread the fair capital; by the black 
smoke that in places floated over the city like the 
flapping wing of some giant raven come to batten 
on carnage; and by the occasional leaping up of 
yellow flames and the whirling shower of fiery 
sparks, which told that the roof of some burning 
building had fallen in. And all this time went on 
the hoarse roar of the besiegers’ batteries to the 
south and west, answered, but feebly and at irreg- 
ular‘ intervals, by the artillery of the defenders; 
while the incessant peal of the tocsin, rung from 
belfry and church-tower, mingled with the sharp 
crackling of musketry, now taking the form of 
dropping shots, now of a platoon volley, and again 
of the regular roll of file-firing, and the dull t 
of drums, and the vague noise of shouting and 
trampling, or what seemed to be such, faintly 
audible. 

‘They are rum beggars, Mr Charlton, very much 
so. There’s never any knowing what new whims 
they ll be following,’ said the sergeant, as he con- 
templated the evil glow which hung like an en- 
chanted atmosphere over Paris, and his unadorned 
words represented the substance of a thousand 
leading articles in English newspapers, with a thou- 
sand to the back of that. 

‘No,’ returned Oswald, with a somewhat sad 
smile; ‘we cannot understand them, Sergeant 
Flint. The truth is, or one truth among many, is, 
that these French are distressingly in earnest, and 
translate political theories into grape-shot and gun- 
powder. We English argue as loudly, but we 
always contrive to leave a weak place in our logic 
through which plain common-sense can creep. I 
must admit that this Larpent has chosen a hiding- 

lace where he was not over-likely to be disturbed. 
et find him we must, if we have to search every 
garret in the Marais, and every swarming rabbit- 
warren of the Ile St-Louis. The firing is getting 
fainter now, although it remains uncertain whether 


the troops have effected a lodgment or been 
repulsed, 

‘Get home, Herr Englander, get home!’ said a 
good-natured voice, in German, spoken with a 
strong Polish accent, hard by. ‘The bugles have 
sounded the retreat these ten minutes; and if the 
patrol comes across any civilians without lanterns 
after tattoo, they get a lesson by being marched 
off to the post, that’s all. You are a stranger here, 
count, aren’t you?’ 

‘Indeed, I am,’ answered Oswald, turning to- 
wards the speaker, a tall, trim-waisted young cor- 
poral in the dark-blue uniform of Prussia ; ‘and I 
am much obliged for the hint—Come, Mr Flint; I 
see that four-fifths of the spectators here have 
melted away ; and there, sure enough, are the lan- 
terns beginning to glimmer, as if every one in St- 
Denis were looking for an honest man, after the 
fashion of Diogenes. Our destination is Rue de la 
Paroisse, but 1 hardly know, in the dim light, in 
which direction it lies,’ 

‘I can tell you, answered the Polish soldier; 
‘indeed, I am going past it, on my way to the com- 
missary-general’s quarters, and will point it out 
with pleasure.—Yes, I am from Posen,’ he added, 
in answer to a question of Oswald’s, as they walked 
on side by side ; ‘and if I chose my own colours in 
this war, gentlemen, should not be ranged beneath 
the standard which bears this ugly fowl you see in 
brass upon the front of my helmet, I can tell you. 
The best banner for a Pole to fight under is the 
white one, with the dear old horseman and red 
eagle, count. Well, well; in ten months my three 
years of service finish, and I shall see the wild 
pear-trees growing in the sandy fields, and the 
green birchwoods, and Varnitz church-steeple, and 
my uncle’s stone tower, again.’ 

And he went on to impart a good deal of his 
personal history to his new-found friend, relating 
with perfect frankness his own early adventures 
when he had joined the insurgents in Russian 
Poland, where he had relatives by the score, and 
had only been spared the alternative of hanging, or 
Siberia, on account of his being recognised as a 
Prussian subject; how he was betrothed to his 
pretty cousin Maria, over the border ; how his father, 
who had died as a political prisoner, in a fortress, 
had been a blacksmith, like many of the minor 
Polish nobles; and how his uncle, who owned five 
ploughs, and three thousand head of geese, had 
adopted him, and would doubtless leave him the 
acres and the live-stock, and the gray castellated 
house ; but how he was in no hurry to stand in the 
old farmer’s shoes, if only the weary war were over, 
and Maria his wife. 

‘That’s the Rue de la Paroisse,’ he said in con- 
clusion ; ‘and there, on the opposite side, where 
the even numbers are, is your No. 24.—No; thank 
you, count,’ as he proudly put back the money 
which Oswald offered: ‘one gentleman is glad to 
oblige another. So, good-night, and good-luck be 
with you!’ And with a gracefully performed 
salute, the young Sarmatian swaggered off. 

No. 24 was one of those houses, all too large 
for the occupation of their owners, which had sud- 
denly proved mines of wealth to the prudent 
French bourgeois to whom they belonged, and 
where every available chamber was competed for 
at prices that would even in Exhibition-time have 
stirred the envy of an ordinary lodging-house 
keeper. A German captain was quartered in the 
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appartement du premier, and he, of course, paid 
nothing; but all the rest of the house, save the 
nook which the careful proprietresses, two ancient 
maiden sisters, reserved for themselves and their 
grumbling bonne, was let to fugitives whose hearts 
and hopes were in Paris, and who could not bear 
to lose sight of the only city in the world which 
habit rendered tolerable to them. It had only 
been by dint of lavish payment and judicious per- 
suasion that Oswald had secured accommodation 
for Sergeant Flint and himself beneath that roof, 
where the very vegetables drying beneath the sun- 
heated tiles had been displaced to make space for 
human tenants, and where the wailing of children, 
the complaining sound of female voices, and the 
banging and slamming of doors, were incessant. 

‘I know Paris, for an Englishman at least, pretty 
well,’ said the young barrister as he re-opened the 
window to listen to the deep, boding sound of the 
renewed cannonade; ‘but, except the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, I can conjecture no one place 
where we are likely to encounter the runaway. 
For his letters, should the Post-otfice have escaped 
the general conflagration, he must inquire, of 
course, and that seems our one chance.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir—I don’t know,’ returned the 
detective, with twinkling eyes. ‘Of course, I’ve 
read in the papers, and so have you, how they shot 
the gendarmes, and chased the _— like so many 
mad dogs through the streets. But they have nine 
lives, I reckon, my old friends in the Rue Jéru- 
salem, and it’s odd if I don’t light upon some 
acquaintance or other who can give a helping hand 
for the sake of comradeship and a couple of 
hundred francs. Why, there used to be fellows at 
the Prefecture who would find out at a day’s notice 
not merely where a stranger lived, but what 
brought him to Paris. It was the screw they put 
on, sir, that made every concierge, and tout, and 
petty innkeeper, useful. We can’t doit. Against 
our principles, I am sorry to say.—But here comes 
supper,’ as a knock resounded on the worm-eaten 
panels of the door, and a white-aproned boy from 
a neighbouring traiteur’s made his appearance with 
a basket. 

‘Yes; you can set the basket down, young man, 
and let us see what your master has done for us.— 
Ah, well,’ continued the sergeant, as he whisked 
away the snow-white cloth and revealed the treas- 
ures beneath ; ‘not so bad, considering. There’s 
the Lyons sausage, that is the pité; here’s the 
chicken ; yonder is the cudgel of a loaf; and this 
must be salad, in the bowl. A little fruit, a screw of 
salt, four knobs of sugar, and a bottle of wine. I 
suppose, with all those hungry soldiers about, he 
couldn’t well spare us more; but we may escape 
starvation, after all’ 

Oswald, however, had little appetite, nor was his 
sleep of the soundest. His dreams, when he fell 
into an uneasy slumber, were troubled and con- 
fused, and ever and anon he started from his pillow 
as the distant booming of the artillery, which 
never seemed absolutely to cease, came with re- 
newed vigour to his ears. Nor was the house of 
which he was an occupant by any means a place 
conducive to unbroken repose, for the babel of 
sounds which echoed through it from attic to 
cellar seemed to be hushed for only two brief 
hours of the darkness, And then, stealing in, 
wan and pale, came the sickly light of early 
morning, and there was noise within doors and 


without, the clang of bugles and the roll of wheels, 
It was day already; and before the sun had risen 
high in heaven, came the report that the troops 
had forced an entrance, and that several fresh fires 
had broken out in Paris, 


LUCKY OMENS. 


Wnuat an exhibition of human weakness is made 
in the petty superstitions regarding so-called omens, 
and lucky and unlucky days! Let us run over a 
few of these follies, not yet exploded in certain 
sections of the population. 

Odd numbers—barring the ever fatal thirteen 
—are thought to be lucky. The shrill piping 
of the household cricket is prophetic of happi- 
ness to the hearth it haunts, as surely as the 
settling of a stork upon a Dutchman’s roof- 
tree bodes pleasant times to the dwellers beneath 
it. That forlornest of animals, the masterless 
dog, that follows close upon the heels of a 
night-walker, and will not be balked of com- 
panionship, is a certain luck-bringer. Black cats 
should be at a premium, considering a stray puss of 
that hue who takes a fancy to establishing himself 
in a house, introduces good fortune with him ; while 
a cat of any colour, whether an uninvited visitor 
or an acknowledged member of the family, ought 
never to be restrained from sharpening his talons at 
the expense of the table’s legs, since, when he thus 
scratches, he scratches for luck. Pat kindlythe head 
of the first lamb of spring, if you have the chance ; 
it will bring prosperity to you and yours; but avoid 
the innocent creature if it presents its tail to view. 
Hail the first hearing of the cuckoo’s voice with 
thankfulness, if he salutes you upon your right 
hand—then his greeting is an assurance you will 
make your way in the world, and attain the 
highest object of your ambition ; and begrudge not 
a sip of good liquor to the busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
dropping into your glass, but welcome the intruder 
as heartily, if not as poetically, as Oldys did; he 
brings good luck to the glass, and the drinker too. 

To come suddenly upon a couple of magpies, to 
pick up a pin lying with its head towards you, 
to find—of course without seeking—a four-leaved 
clover, or a bit of old iron, is matter for rejoicing : 
if the iron take the shape of a rusty nail or an 
old horse-shoe, the omen is so much the more 
fortunate. Absent-minded and careless dressers 
are likely to be often in luck’s way. To put on 
any garment wrong side out, provided we are not 
neat enough to spoil the charm, is an infallible 
prognostic that something is about to happen 
which will profit the sloven greatly. Mr Vil- 
lage tells us, in the Connoisseur, how his pretty 
country cousin came down to breakfast one morning 
with her cap on wrong side out, whereupon her 
mother solemnly charged the heedless lassie not 
to alter her headgear all the day, for fear she 
should change the luck. When the Conqueror 
was arraying himself on the morning of Hastings, 
some one hinted he would get the worst of the 
coming bout, because, in his haste, he had donned 
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his mail-shirt hind part before ; but the ready- 
witted and confident Norman declared it to be a 
token that he was about to be transformed froma 
duke into a king; an interpretation, at anyrate, 
not to be disputed a few hours later. 

Trouble will never come near folks whose eye- 
brows meet. Ladies with overmuch down, gentle- 
men with overmuch hair upon their arms and hands, 
carry about them nature’s own guarantee that they 
are born to be rich some day, as rich as those happy 
individuals whose front teeth are set wide apart. 
Steel belongings, such as keys and knives, get rusty 
by instinct, spite of all pains to keep them clean and 
bright, when some kind-hearted soul is laying up 
riches for their owner’s benefit. To find a spider 
upon one’s clothes indicates some money is coming 
to us. The moral of which, Fuller says, is this: 
‘Such who imitate the industry of that contempt- 
ible creature may, by God’s blessing, weave them- 
selves into wealth, and procure a plentiful estate.’ 
The appearance of a white speck upon a finger- 
nail warns the owner of the finger a gift is on its 
way ; and the same pleasant notification is made 
by the itching of the palm of the right hand ; but 
in that case it is best to make assurance doubly 
sure, and rub the said palm against wood; then 
‘it is sire to be good! 

It is not pleasant to stumble up-stairs, but there 
is some consolation for sore shins in knowing that 
a wedding will come off in the house ere twelve 
months have passed by, even if the stumbler has 
no hope of being a party concerned in the event. 
Should a spinster or a bachelor be inadvertently 
placed between a married pair at the dinner-table, 
he or she will taste the sweets of connubial bliss 
before the year is out. A maiden who has constant 
ill luck at the card-table will play the game of life 
with greater success partnered with a good husband. 
Happy will be the bride the sun shines on ; and if 
ahen cackles in her new home as she crosses its 
threshold, she will be a happy mother as well as a 
contented wife. The odd notion prevails in some 

of France, that when two marriages take 
place at the same time, the bride who first leaves 
the church will have a boy for her first child. Not 
long ago, two weddings were celebrated simultane- 
ously at Archies. As soon as the ceremony was 
over, the two couples and their friends made all 
haste to reach the church door, and, to use a 
sporting phrase, made a dead-heat of it. Neither 
party were inclined to yield precedence, defiant 
ks were exchanged, and things wore a threaten- 
ing aspect, when the mayor, stepping to the front, 
solved the difficulty by giving an arm to each of 
the brides, and taking them out together, to the 
immense relief of their respective friends. 

Chance’s freakish daughter is given to coming 
and going as the fit takes her, but there are ways 
and means of compelling luck to do us suit and 
service. That man need feel no doubt about 
triumphing over his foes who takes care to make 
an of the first adder that crosses his path. If 
it is sometimes best to take the bull by the horns, 
it is always advisable to seize a black snail by his, 
and toss him over the left shoulder, for while the 
first may help us out of a quandary, the last-named 


performance insures us success in all our under- 
takings. In default of a black snail, a money- 
spinner will answer the purpose equally well. If 
too tender-hearted to treat snails and spiders so 
unceremoniously, the seeker after good fortune 
will be just as well off if he hangs an adder-skin 
over the mantel-piece, takes care to keep his fire 
burning through the last night of the year, or 
dons something new upon Whitsunday. Farley, 
of pantomimic fame, pinned his faith to a lucky 
cap of which he was the fortunate possessor. At 
the first rehearsal of Mother Goose, when all was 
ready, Grimaldi happened to observe to Farley 
that he had not the red cap on his head, which he 
usually sported on such occasions. ‘I will not go 
on without it, said Farley, ‘or we shall have no 
luck with the pantomime !’ nor would he proceed 
to business until the cap of good fortune had been 
fetched. According to the fishermen of Buckie, 
full nets may be insured by dressing a corpse in a 
flannel shirt stuck over with burs, and wheeling 
him through the town in a barrow. A correspond- 
ent of Notes and Queries writes: ‘ Wife-beating to 
the effusion of blood may be a novel method of 
securing luck in the herring-fishery, but to draw 
blood is practised in some of the fishing villages on 
the north-east-coast of Scotland, under the belief 
that success follows the act. The act must be per- 
formed on New-year’s day, and the good fortune 
is his only who is the first to shed blood. If the 
morning of the New Year is such as to allow the 
boats of the village to put to sea, there is quite a 
struggle as to which boat will reach the fishing- 

und first, so as to gain the coveted prize, the first 
shed blood of the year. If the weather is unfavour- 
able for fishing, those in possession of guns—and a 
great many of the fishermen’s houses possess one— 
are out, gun in hand, along the shore before day- 
break, in search of some bird or wild animal, no 
matter how small, that they may draw blood, and 
thus make sure of one year’s good fortune.’ Another 
Scottish plan for securing good luck for the space 
of twelve months at least; is to draw a bucketful 
of water from the village well at midnight on New- 
year’s Eve, and after throwing a handful of grass 
into it, to carry it carefully home. If the drawer be 
a cow-keeper, he uses part of the water to wash his 
dairy utensils, and gives the remainder to his cows, 
in the rather dishonest hope, that he will thereby 
obtain the cream of the cows of such of his neigh- 
bours as use the well, and have not been so wise 
as himself. 

To barter away old shoes for the benefit of the 
‘translator, is a sad waste ; there is nothing like 
well-worn leather to propitiate fate. The time- 
honoured custom of throwing an old shoe after a 
departing friend, in order that his journey may 
have a prosperous issue, is so ancient and so 
common, that we only mention it here to remind 
intending throwers that the shoe should belong to 
the left foot—there is no virtue in its fellow ; and 
that the harder the recipient is hit, the happier 
will be the result. Old shoes are within every- 
body’s reach, but a friend is not always at hand to 
perform the ceremony. However, that scarcely 
matters much, since we have lately learned success 
is to be retrieved, whether it be deserved or not, 
by simply pocketing a bit of coal. There is no 
reason why black diamonds should not be as 
efficacious as any other luck-bringers ; still, belief 
must halt somewhere, and ours halts at coal, 
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although ready to concede that incredulity would 
be lessened if the coal-carriers limited their faith 
to genuine Wallsend. 


PRINCIPAL FORBES AND HIS GLACIAL 
EXPLORATIONS. 


TWENTY years ago, Professor James David Forbes, a 
singularly estimable and acute man of science, was 
one of the more conspicuous notabilities of Edin- 
burgh society. He came of an ancient and distin- 
guished race, the Forbeses of Monymusk and Pit- 
sligo. His-grandfather, Sir William Forbes, was an 
eminent banker, and a person of more than.ordinary 
accomplishments. When he died in 1806, his eldest 
son, William, succeeded him in the family patri- 
mony, the baronetcy, and the banking business. 
A story is told of how this younger Sir William 
married the lady for whom Sir Walter Scott had 
conceived a warm affection. Lockhart gives the 
particulars. It happened that one Sunday, as 
people were coming out of church, there was a heavy 
fall of rain, and Scott, then a young man living with 
his father in George Square, offered with becoming 
gallantry to share his umbrella with a young lady, 
and see her home. The escort was accepted, and 
an intimacy followed. In time there were overtures 
as to marriage, but they were unavailing. Willia- 
mina, the very fascinating young lady, who was the 
only child and heir of a gentleman who became Sir 
John Stuart of Fettercairn, preferred another. She 
became Lady Forbes, and the mother of four sons, 
of whom James David Forbes, born in 1809, was 
the youngest. 

The family had’ a pleasant country-house at 
Colinton, a few miles west from Edinburgh, but its 
climate was thought to be unsuited to the delicate 
health of Lady Forbes, and she was removed with 
her baby to Lympstone near Exeter. It was a 
useless effort. She died when her little boy was 
little more than a year and a half old. Back 
came the child to Colinton, and there his youth 
was passed, toddling about the lawn, scrambling 
along the woody banks of the Water of Leith, and 
as regards education, consigned to the governess of 
his sisters and the parish school. He took to learn- 
ing instinctively, was insatiable in the acquisition of 
knowledge, made little machines with his own hands, 
and began speculating on the wonders of astronomy. 
When boys of his age would have thought of sports, 
he thought only of philosophical instruments. 

‘ When Sir William on going to London asked his 
children what he should bring them, the youngest 
instantly replied: ‘Bring me a telescope.’ ‘Ah, 
Jemmy,’ said the father, ‘you’ll never make salt 
to your porridge” Here, Sir William was wrong, 
The boy, certainly, did not make a fortune, but 
he rose to eminence in the exercise of faculties 
which God had given him, and in his life was pre- 
sented as fine an instance as we know of noble per- 
severance in bringing to light the great truths 
of nature. Money—salt to one’s porridge—is not 
the only thing to aim at. An appropriate and 


we are endowed, leaving the rest to Providence, is 
what alone merits approval. In this respect no 
man ever set a grander example, pursued in a spirit 
of rectitude, than James David Forbes. 

The education of some youths costs hundreds of 
pounds, and is, after all, little better than a sham. 
Others, with a natural taste and aptitude for learn- 
ing, get on so easily, that, except as a matter of 
discipline, they need hardly be put through any 
kind of schooling. Jemmy, who had longed for a 
telescope, was one of this smart order of boys. 
His mind was ever at work, thinking out some 
lofty idea. By the time he was eight years of age, 
he composed sermons, A little later, he wrote 
essays on miscellaneous subjects for imaginary 
periodicals, conducted by himself and his brothers, 
and read for the family amusement. Grounded in 
Latin at the parish school among the sons of far- 
mers and ploughmen—the fee payable being, prob- 
ably, not more than five or six shillings a quarter 
—he soon was able to read Cesar. Before he 
was ten years of age, he was reading Phedrus 
with his father. With sensitively pious tend- 
encies, he wished to be bred up for the Church 
of England; but, for some reason, this was ob- 
jected to. His father designed him for the law, 
and he pursued his studies in this direction, but 
not with any great zest. Prevented from being a 
clergyman, the bent of his mind carried him into 
the range of physical inquiry. This proved to be 
his right réle, and he stuck to it, though there 
were grave apprehensions as to his ever ‘making 
salt to his porridge.’ Astronomy, geology, meteor- 
ology, electricity, chemistry, and the like, occupied 
his thoughts. A journal, in which he entered an 
account of his experiments and observations, 
attested his profound love for natural science ; 
and this love was confirmed and methodised by 
his attending the lectures of Leslie, Hope, and 
Jameson in the Edinburgh University. In 1825, 
he began Euclid, as a basis to advancement in 
mathematics. 

A year later, he started with his father and 
family on a continental journey, by way of Paris 
and the Tyrol, to Italy; his explorations in con- 
nection with Vesuvius, the Bay of Naples, and other 
places, affording the opportunity of writing articles, 
which he did anonymously, for the Philosophical 
Journal, at that time under the editorship of Sir 
David Brewster. In the course of his tour, he, in 
July 1826, visited Chamouni and the Mer de 
Glace, regarding which he was afterwards to 
make his memorable discoveries in relation to 
glaciers. On returning home, he writes in his 
diary: ‘I am now busily preparing a paper on 
the horary oscillations of the barometer at Rome, 
and reducing about five hundred observations 
made there, which is rather laborious, but in 
about ten days I hope it will be ready.’ The 
paper was finished, and was sent as usual to 
Brewster’s Journal ; it amounted to twenty-three 
large quarto pages—pretty well that for a youth 
of seventeen. Brewster did not know who was his | 
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correspondent, but appreciated and gave a place to 
the papers that were sent to him. 

In the session of 1827-8, young Forbes attended 
the Moral Philosophy class of Professor Wilson, and 
this new course of study set him to write an essay 
on the influence and advantage of the study of 
astronomy on the mind, with scientific illustrations 
and notes.- The essay was sixty pages in length. 
Its writer stood first at the close of the session, 
and he obtained the medal. His father was prob- 
ably well pleased with his youngest son’s acquire- 
ments, for he gave him a present of a theodolite, a 
splendid instrument, we are told, which was not 
suffered to remain idle. Shortly afterwards, Octo- 
ber 1828, Sir William died. The blow, which was 
felt severely, threw the bereaved youth into a state 
of feeling in which he solemnly laid down the 
following resolutions: ‘Ist, To keep steadfastly in 
view, as a tone of mind, that I am created for a 
future and eternal life; 2d, What naturally flows 
from the former—to curb pride and over-anxiety 
in the pursuit of worldly objects, especially fame ; 
3d, To be diligent in the pursuit of my winter 
studies,’ 

Classes at college, papers to Brewster, summer 
excursions, reading philosophical disquisitions, 
studies to qualify himself for the bar—for that 
still oaks on him as a duty ; thus a couple of 
years passed over. In 1831, he visited Cambridge, 
and afterwards London, making the acquaintance 
of Whewell, Sedgewick, Airy, Buckland, Babbage, 
Dalton, Sir John Herschel, and other men of scien- 
tific repute. Back to Edinburgh in 1832, and 
intense self-education to qualify himself if possible 
as a candidate for the Natural Philosophy chair, 
about to be vacated by Leslie ; all idea of law as a 
profession to be given up if successful. When the 
time came, he was successful. In January 1833, 
he was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
preference to several other candidates. It was a 
remarkable appointment. He was under twenty- 
four years of age. We shall not say more of his 
professorial career than that he greatly enlarged 
and methodised the class over which he presided. 
Fortunately, the duties of teaching were confined 
to the winter months. The period every year from 
May to November was left free for excursions and 
the preparation of new lectures. 

Forbes had now attained the summit of his 
ambition. Asa member of the Royal Societies of 
Edinburgh and London, and also as a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, he had fine scope for com- 
—s on subjects of scientific interest. His 

eart was in his work. In all he did he was 
thoroughly in earnest. You never saw him 
dawdling away existence, or making anything like 
a public parade. In private life his society was 
charming, nor could it be otherwise, from his 
kindly and courtly nature. He did not fall into 
the modern taste of dressing like a groom. In 
every phase he wore the garb of a scholar and a 
entleman. Many will remember his tall slender 
gure, habited in black, with white flowing neck- 
cloth, as he walked rapidly along the street, his 
pale expressive countenance revealing the fact 
that he was most likely thinking over some deep 
scientific problem—such, for instance, as the con- 
duction of heat or the polarisation of light—and 
was determined not to Toon a single moment in 


Apollo was not always bent. Even the re 

of Sunday, as to which he was particular both by 
example and precept, is not enough. The laws of 
health, on which existence physically depends, 
must needs have mental relaxation blended with 
serious pursuits. Forbes was not of a_ strong 
fabric. To speak as an adviser, he should have 
taken care of himself; but in his eagerness he did 
not. Dashing off, time after time, to the Alps to 
investigate glaciers, he incurred a degree of bodily 
fatigue and exposure, for which there was no 
adequate recompense. 

A glacier, to speak to popular apprehension, is a 
mass of snow qiveviaiell in an Alpine valley, 
which, assuming as it proceeds, the appearance of a 
stream of ice, slides, little by little, to a lower level, 
carrying with it dirt and débris, and grazing and 
leaving scratches on the rocks during its passage 
downward. The remarkable thing about the moving 
mass is, that although any particular part or frag- 
ment of it is hard and brittle, yet, waler the pres- 
sure of its own weight, it is to a certain extent 
viscous or rather plastic, and, taken as a whole, 
behaves as if it were semi-fluid, and glides and 
winds its way forward with less or more velocity, 
according to the degree of slope and other 
circumstances. In the mass there are generally 
deep cracks, called crevasses, sometimes dangerous 
to those who are unskilled in explorations ; and 
the surface is, for the most part, so rough as to 
require from the traveller the steadying use of an 
alpenstock. Before Forbes came on the field, the 
gliding downwards of glaciers was a recognised 
fact. But the general notion was, that the mass 
slid like a block down an inclined plane; and 
there was no accurate data as to its structure or 
behaviour—nothing settled as to whether its 
motion was uniform or intermittent, nor, above 
all, as to the exact nature or cause of its motion. 

In 1841, Forbes visited Agassiz, and saw from 
his explorations on the glacier of the Aar, that 
there were as yet no precise or quantitative facts 
known regarding glaciers such as were demanded 
by science. True, there were rival theories, but 
what was wanted was some accurately ascertained 
data. There were, in short, certain points to be 
determined only byscrupulous observation. Taking 
a hasty survey of the Mer de Glace after his visit 
to Agassiz, he resolved to come back next year 
with all proper appliances to get at the root of 
the mystery. Now for the manner in which he 
set about the investigation. 

June 1842 saw him at Chamouni, whence, on 
procuring a trustworthy and intelligent guide, he 
set out for the Mer de Glace, to take a general 
reconnaissance, and fix on the spot to begin oper- 
ations. The primary object was todetermine the rate 
of movement in the glacier, not only as a body, but 
in different parts of its cross section—that is to say, 
did the mass flow down quicker at the middle than 
the sides, or more at the sides than the middle? 
Watching with the eye would be little to the 
purpose. The thing must be certified by instru- 
ments and by fixed markings on the rocks which, 
like a wall, bounded the glacier. So much being 
settled, next day he goes with his instruments, 
among which were included a theodolite with its 
accompaniments, and a common boring-iron or 


jumper, wherewith to make a deep hole in the 


what he deemed idle recreation. Here, perhaps, | ice. An accurate hole being made, the theodolite 
indeed we think, he was mistaken. The bow of | was nicely centred over it and levelled. Looking 
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through the telescope, red marks were, with the 
assistance of the guide, made on the rocks 
at the same level, and their angular bearings 
accurately noted. The rest may be told in his 
own words: ‘It was with no small curiosity that 
I returned to the station of the “Angle” on 
the 27th, the day following the first observa- 
tion. The instrument being pointed and ad- 
justed as described, and stationed above the hole 
pierced in the ice the day before, when the tele- 
scope was turned upon the rock, the red mark was 
left far above; the new position of the glacier 
being 16:5 inches lower—that is, more in advance 
—than it had been twenty-six hours previously ! 
Though the result could not be called unexpected, 
it filled me with the most lively pleasure. The 
diurnal motion of a glacier was determinetl, as I 
believe, for the first time from observation, and 
the method employed left no doubt of its being 
accurately determined.’ 

After a few days’ further observation, he noted 
the following results : ‘First, That glacier motion 
is approximately regular; Second, That it is 
nearly as great during the night as during the 
day ; Third, That an increase of motion observed 
on the 28th, 29th, and 30th, was due to the heat 
of the weather. Next day, July 1, having ex- 
amined his stations, he adds, ‘ Fourth, That the 
centre of the glacier moves quicker than the sides,’ 
All these conclusions he communicated to Pro- 
fessor Jameson on the 4th July. To his friend 
E. C. Batten, he wrote: ‘I rejoice to tell you that 
everything relative to my glacier observations goes 
on in the most delightful and favourable manner. 
. . Hitherto, the movements of glaciers have 
been reckoned by years. Some thought they 
started on, moving at some seasons or hours, and 


| stopping at others; but these six days of hard 


work have enabled me to establish, beyond a 
doubt, the regular and constant flow of the glacier, 
not merely from day to day, but hour to hour. 
You may believe how much this result has 
delighted me.’ Going off to see a total eclipse of 
the sun at the observatory of Turin, he returned 
at the end of July, and amidst toils and privations, 
prosecuted his explorations on the glaciers in 
the neighbourhood of Mont Blanc, Footsore, and 
affected with an inflammation in the eyes from 
exposure on the mountains, and so long looking at 
ice and snow, he returned homewards to digest 
and methodise his interesting, and, in a scientific 
point of view, valuable observations. 

As some domestic consolation, he married in 
July 1843 ; but still being bent on Alpine excur- 
sions, he was in his marriage jaunt abruptly 

ulled up by a fever at Bonn, and rt to 
Seingte the teaching of his next session to an 
assistant. Having appily recovered from this 
illness, he sped on to his Alpine haunts, renew- 
ing his rigorous investigations as to the structure 
and action of glaciers, and detailing results in 
his letters. In 1844, these explorations were 
continued. Writing of what he this year ob- 
served as to the much greater rate of. motion 
at the centre than the sides of a glacier, he says: 
‘Facts like these seem to shew, with evidence, 
what intelligent men like Bishop Rendu had only 
supposed previously to the first exact measures in 
1842—that the ice of glaciers, rigid as it appears, 
has in, fact, a certain “ductility” or “ viscosity,” 
which permits it to model itself to the ground over 


which it is forced by gravity ; still retaining its 
compact and apparently solid texture, we. 
indeed, the inequalities of the ground be so abrupt 
as to force a separation of the mass into dislocated 
fragments. This, it is well known, occurs to every 
glacier when the strain upon its parts reaches a 
certain amount, as, for instance, when it has to 
turn a sharp angle or to descend a rapid or convex 


— 

ur limits do not permit us to narrate all the 
Alpine explorations of Forbes, which have been 
entertainingly described in his Travels through the 
Alps and Savoy (1843), now a very scarce work ; 
nor have we space to follow him in his fatiguing 
tour in Norway in 1851. The discoveries he had 
made caused considerable sensation. I can re- 
member that my brother and a number of other 
amateurs with a strong scientific bias got into 
a tremendous craze about glaciers from 1840 to 
1850. That was the decade when, in certain circles, 
you would hear incessant talk of glacial action 
and moraines, as if the whole world had assumed 
its present contour from the action of ice. The 
names commonly introduced in connection with 
the glacial theories were Rendu, Agassiz, and De 
Saussure, with two or three others. All of them, 
as was understood, had given their attention to 
glaciers, but in a loose and conjectural way, until 
Forbes, in his practical but unpretentious style, in 
successive visits to the Mer de Glace, had settled 
the whole affair, leaving not a great deal for future 
investigations, 

Forbes’s fame as an original inquirer was now 
considerable, though he had not escaped detraction 
and controversy, as is usually the case with men 
who rouse the jealousy of less successful compe- 
titors. But what availed this celebrity ? The 
gentle and too eager being was broken down in 
health, and in 1859 he gladly accepted the position 
of Principal of the University of St Andrews, by 
which he was relieved from the obligation of teach- 
ing, but, at the same time, was removed from the 
attractions of Edinburgh society. Henceforth, he 
was spoken of as Principal Forbes, and as such he 
did not a little to maintain and invigorate the 
ancient institution under his charge. There was 
more leisure now than formerly for making excur- 
sions. These, however, from the state of his 
health, were limited to the Highlands or the pic- 
turesque parts of England. A tew years passed on, 
and as an invalid, with a gradual decline of 
strength, he sought for relief in the south of 
France ; ultimately settling down at Hyéres to 
pass the winter of 1867-8. Here, possibly, his 
wasted frame might have experienced revival, but 
an exhausting and indiscreetly undertaken walk 
up one of the heights brought on a spitting of 
blood, and from this time, January 15, he was 
never able to be dressed or sit up. With May 
came the hot weather, when it was imperative he 
should be removed to a cooler climate. He longed 
to be near Dr Symonds of Clifton. With great 
difficulty, and an incalculable degree of pain, he 
endured a journey by railway through France to 
Boulogne, and crossing the Channel, arrived in 
Clifton—to die. After enduring much suffering, 
he placidly passed away, surrounded by his family, 
December 31, 1868. 

Biography presents few instances of one more 
truly single-hearted, upright, and indefatigable 
in the pursuit of scientific truth than Principal 
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Forbes. What he did during his too brief career 
cannot of course be compared to any of those mar- 
vellous mechanical inventions which in later times 
have so enormously increased the wealth of nations. 
His merits were of another kind. He devoted him- 
self to an extension of the boundaries of our know- 
ledge of Nature, regardless for the time of any 
direct utilitarian or factitious result. His re- 
searches, as has been seen, were of a bold and 
original kind, undertaken simply for the sake of 
truth. That within the scope of his inquiries 
he was eminently successful, is beyond legitimate 
challenge. The actual measure of his discoveries 
in relation to glaciers led, as stated, to some con- 
troversy during his life, and debates on the sub- 
ject have been somewhat ungraciously revived 
since his decease. It would be futile in a sketch 
like this to plunge into a controversy on which 
so much has been written on both sides. It is 
enough to say that the subject has been exhaustively 
treated, and Forbes’s discoveries vindicated, in the 
laborious work recently published, Life and Letters 
of James David Forbes, F.R.S.* to which we have 
pleasure in calling, attention. We might echo a 
sentiment expressed by one of the learned editors, 
that if Forbes did not elaborate a complete theory 
of glaciers, ‘he may be allowed the credit of being 
the Copernicus or Kepler of this science.” That 
credit he was certainly entitled to ; nor was his life 
useless in other respects, for if in nothing else, he 
presented a brilliant example to the young of 
energy the most untiring and unselfish. For that 
alone his memory ought to be gratefully enshrined. 
In a succeeding paper, we propose to say some- 
thing of glaciers generally, as well as the changes 
they produce on the surface of the earth. w.c. 


MY FRIGHTS. 


THERE are some people who aver that they have 
never been frightened, As I am far from being 
a strong-minded woman, I cannot say as much. 
Perhaps I am too easily alarmed. I am, for in- 
stance, afraid of a cow. It may be very silly ; but 
I cannot help it. All the pleasure of a country 
walk through a fine landscape has been often spoilt 
for me because of cattle in a field. If I pass through 
them without being tossed or gored, the recollec- 
tion that I have got to come back again remains 
with me for the rest of the day. As for a-bull, I 
would rather never see the country than run the 
chance of meeting with such a creature. A dog is 
thought to be a very harmless animal—a domestic 
animal—and the ‘friend of man.’ He is not, how- 
ever, the friend of woman—or at least of a nervous 
woman like me. I should be afraid to write down 
how often I have been prevented from calling at a 
friend’s house by the presence of a little poodle 
or terrier upon their doorstep, I should as soon 
have thought of disturbing an adder. The 
Romans (a people quite remarkable for their 
courage) used, I am told, to paint Cave canem, 
‘Beware of the Dog,’ at their front doors; but 
such a warning would have been unnecessary in 
my case. I am always fully ‘Beware’ of it. 
Every farmyard in the country has a dog, and 
that is why I don’t like farmyards. 

My widowed sister-in-law (the fat one) and 
myself once lived in such a place a whole 
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summer, during which I lost more flesh than if I 
had been all the time in a Turkish bath. From 
sunset to sunrise I was in a perpetual fright, 
from fear of robbers; and when the days grew 
shorter, and the nights longer, the place became 
insupportable, and I fled from it. The usual 
nightly programme was as follows: My sister-in- 
law, who occupied the same apartment as myself, 
would fall asleep as soon as her head touched the 
pillow, and leave me, as it were, alone, a prey to 
my terrors. She always reminded me of the 
irritating bedfellow described in ghost-stories, who 
will not wake while the apparition is peeping 
through the bed-curtains at you, and who, when 
all the dreadful things are over, cannot be per- 
suaded that they actually occurred. Next to 
ghosts themselves, I dislike people of this cast, 
and would almost as soon have no companion at 
all, If the wind was up, I at once began to picture 
to myself a band of ruffians effecting a forcible 
entry into all the rooms below-stairs, and giving 
shouts of triumph at the ease with which they 
accomplished their purpose. We could not afford 
to keep a man-servant, and even if we had done 
so, I should have always imagined him the accom- 
~~ of the burglars, or coming up-stairs upon 

is own account witha carving-knife concealed in 
a skuttle of coals, as I had once read of in a book. 
Our house pretended to no means of resistance, 
and I always placed the plate-basket and its con- 
tents upon the landing of the stairs, in hopes that 
the gang might take what they came for, and go 
away without asking for my money or. my life. 
On a particular occasion, being unable to sleep, I 
fancied that I heard the approach of robbers up 
the stairs. Being no longer able to contain myself, 
I with an effort roused Charlotte, who, however, 
pooh-poohed the whole affair and dropped to sleep 
again, leaving me to my fears. 

However, one very wet and dark night she got 
a pretty fright herself. It was a little past mid- 
night. The drip, drip, drip, of the rain was cease- 
less, but for all that, as I lay awake, I could hear 
men’s steps without, splashing in the pools it made, 
as the Wretches walked round the house lookin 
for the most convenient point of entry. Then i 
heard the back-door ‘go’—it burst open with a 
sort of mufiled violence, like the sudden outpour 
of a eg and. then that ‘ pit-a-pat’ I knew 
so well, of feet coming up the stairs. Then a 
pause of frightful significance. 

‘Charlotte !’ cried I, in an agony, ‘they are really 
here. They really are, this time. Wake, wake!’ 

‘Rubbish,’ cried she. ‘I am wide awake, and I 
hear nothing.’ 

‘They are just outside the door, whispered I; 
‘they are listening at the key-hole. Hark !’ 

‘I certainly hear eaves dropping, was her 
heartless answer (she was a woman who enjoyed a 
joke, and her fat sides wobbled with mirth at this 
one) ; ‘ but it’s cnly the rain from the roof.’ 

‘TI tell you,’ said I solemnly, ‘there are robbers 
in the’—— 

Here something fell in the drawing-room beneath 
us with a hideous crash. In an instant, and before 
I could recover from the sort of collapse into which 
this shock had thrown me, Charlotte had flopped 
out of bed, seized the lamp, and was about to hurry 
from the room. ‘No’, said she, pausing in the 
door-way ; ‘ it is better that they should not see me, 
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It was certainly much better, considering Char- 
lotte’s very slight attire, that the robbers should 
not see her; but why she should want to see the 
robbers was quite unintelligible to me. 

‘Stop!’ cried I; but the fatal deed was done, and 
I was left in darkness. 

Dreadful as it was to accompany her upon such 
an expedition, it seemed a thousand times worse to 
remain in the room alone, and trembling in every 
limb, I hurried after her. 

To reach the drawing-room, it was necessary to 

through the dining-room. It was pitch dark, 
ut I could hear her breathing hard (for her stout- 
ness made her very short of breath) as she made 
her way round the table that occupied the centre 
of the room. Fear lent me wings, and I hurried 
round the other way to meet her, and rushed into 
her arms just as she was feeling for the drawing- 
room door-way. Directly I did so, she uttered a 
shrill scream, and fell on the floor in a dead faint. 
I had forgotten that the poor dear did not know 
I was pursuing her, and she very naturally took 
me for the robbers. I suppose I fainted too, for 
the first thing I remember was hearing a loud purr 
close to my ear, which proceeded from our favour- 
ite cat, who, having knocked down the fire-irons 
in the next room (which was the noise we had 
heard), had come, as it were, to assure us that 
there was nothing the matter. That was the last 
night we spent in our country-house ; and I re- 
mained in town for three whole summers after- 
wards. Though fresh air and ‘change,’ I was told, 
were indispensable, I resolved to do without them, 
since one might just as well die as be frightened to 
death. 

In the July of the fourth year, however, I re- 
ceived an invitation to the sea-side, which I really 
thought it safe to accept. My host and hostess 
lived at Disney Point in Cornwall, a very lonely 
spot, it is true, but one in which no burglary had 
ever been committed within the memory of woman. 
‘There were no bad people,’ wrote my friends, who 
were aware of my nervous peculiarities, ‘within a 
hundred miles of them.’ When I reached their 
house, I was really inclined to believe that this 
was the case. A more beautiful and retired spot 
than the little village in which they dwelt, or one 
inhabited by a more simple and innocent set of 
people, it was impossible to imagine. It was situated 
in a wooded ravine, through which a trout-stream 
ran down to the sea; and upon the hill-top, between 
it and the ocean, were the most picturesque 
church and churchyard I, or anybody’s eye, ever 
beheld. From the house we could only hear the 
distant whisper of the waves, like the murmuring 
hum of bees, but they were giant waves, and the 
rocks were torn and split with their fury into 
weird and horrid shapes. It was the grandest sea- 
coast I had yet visited, and all day long I sat beside 
it with my sketch-book, or merely watching the 
white wrath of the breakers, and listening to the 
thunder in the caverns at my feet. I was not at 
all afraid of the sea—when I was upon the land. 
Indeed, I am not alarmed at anything (notwith- 
standing what some people say to the contrary) 
unless there is a reasonable cause for fear. For 
instance, I am not afraid—at least, I was not, until 
the terrible catastrophe occurred which I-am about 
to relate—of supernatural apparitions. When I 
announced my intention, one evening, of going up 
the’ hill to sketch the churchyard by moonlight, 


there arose quite a rude titter in the drawing- 
room. ‘Surely not alone, Mary Anne? Let one of 
the girls go with you,’ said my hostess. 

‘What is there to be afraid of in a churchyard ? 
No, I thank you,’ replied I proudly. ‘The miser- 
able superstitions of the country do not affect me, 
I do assure you. 

‘But it is so lonely up there, my dear !’ 

‘What of that? ‘Solitude and stillness are the 
fit accompaniments of such a solemn scene. I had 
much rather go there by myself 

I was resolved to exhibit my independence, as 
well as to do away with any false impressions my 
excellent hostess might have received from Char- 
lotte or others with respect to my courage ; but at 
the same time she need not have reminded me that 
it was ‘so lonely up there.’ I did not expect to find 
Disney churchyard the centre of fashion, or the 
scene of an excursion picnic at ten o’clock at night, 
of course: her remark was officious and unnecessary, 
and at the same time it made my blood run cold, 
However, when the moon rose, so did I, and, 
sketch-book in hand, toiled up to the old church, 
which was also, from its prominent position, @ 
landmark used by sailors, which taught them to 
avoid the rocks at Disney Point. Whatever might 
be the matter, there was always a wind up there, 
and even in that still summer night it was wander- 
ing about the grasses of the graves, and whispering 
into the ears of the stone gargoyles of the church, 
which seemed to grin in malice at its news of 
storm and wreck to come. 

I seated myself on my camp-stool, just in front of 
the porch, and began what I intended to be a2 hasty 
sketch, just a few strokes, to be filled in at my 
leisure, for I felt the situation to be ‘ uncanny,’ and 
already wished myself at home. My fingers shook 
a little, certainly not with cold, and, though the 
architecture was said to be a ‘fine specimen of fhe 

erpendicular,’ it did not appear so in my sketch- 
ook. 

Suddenly I heard a subdued sob ; the utterance, 
as it seemed to me, of some poor creature of my 
own sex in distress. It came from an obscure 
corner of the churchyard, where the graves were 
not so well cared for and tended as the others were 
—a spot, I had been told, where those were laid 
whom the pitiless sea had drowned. When a ship 
was cast upon the rocks yonder, it was rare even 
for one of its crew to reach that rock-bound shore 
alive ; and after a great storm, whole ships’ com- 
panies were sometimes buried at once in the 
churchyard of Disney Head. 

I listened with beating heart, and the sound was 
repeated ; and this time I felt sure it was as I had 
supposed. Doubtless, some woman had come to 
weep in secret over the grave of her sailor son or 
husband: there was no need to be frightened in 
such a case. It might be that I should be able to 
give her comfort. I rose, and moving towards the 
wreck-corner (as it was called), could dimly make 
out a woman’s figure kneeling at the head of a 
grave. In the presenee of so great a sorrow, I 
seemed to lose all selfish fear, and ventured softly 
to address her. She did not reply, nor even so 
much as turn her head, though I felt certain she 
must have heard me; and since she was a woman, 
and did not speak, I felt there must be something 
very wrong with her. As I drew nearer, I beheld 
a spectacle that overwhelmed me with pity. The 
unhappy creature before me was naked to the 
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waist, and with her arms straight down by her 
side, was gazing on the grave beneath her with a 
look of indescribable despair. She shed no tear, 
but her eyes wore a look of hopeless woe and 
yearning beyond all ordinary sorrow. 

‘You are killing yourself, my poor woman,’ 
reasoned I, ‘to kneel there in such a plight. The 
dead you mourn can ask no such sacrifice as this 
that you should join them.’ 

But again she answered nothing; and then, to 
my horror, I observed that she had dug another 
grave, at the head of that she was watching, and 
was already buried in it up to her waist! Was she 
then bent upon committing suicide, or was she 
herself an inhabitant of the tomb, like those 
around her, and were the graves indeed giving up 
their dead at that witching hour of night, as I had 
read of, but had not believed ? 

In an agony of terror, such as even I had never 
before experienced, I flung down my sketch-book, 
= rushed from the churchyard and down the 

ill. 

‘What is the matter, Mary Anne?’ cried my 
amazed hostess, who was sitting up for me with 
her husband in the parlour, as I tore into the room 
shrieking for help. 

‘Matter!’ cried I. ‘There is a poor young 
woman, with nothing upon her, half-buried alive 
in the wreck-corner of the churchyard. She has 
already lost her sight and hearing, for she took no 
notice of me at all.’ 

‘Impossible ! cried my hostess. 

‘But I’ve seen her, shrieked I. ‘Not a moment 
is to be lost.’ 

‘Ah, bless you! we’ve seen her too,’ said m 
host, laughing. ‘It’s the figurehead of the Bella, 
When the ship came ashore, we stuck it up at the 
captain’s grave, by way of headstone—poor fellow ! 
She has not got much on her, it’s true; but I 
don’t think she ’ll hurt.’ 


THE VINE-PEST. 


In the Parisian periodical Revue des deux Mondes, 
for November, there appears a pretty lengthy 
article on the ravages of an insect on the vines of 
France, and the attempts made to destroy it. This 
little creature, called the Phylloxera vastatrix, was 
first observed about 1865, and was believed to have 
been imported with some vine-plants from the 
United States. Anyhow, it spread with amazing 
rapidity, and created great alarm by its destructive 
propensities. Properly speaking, there was not one, 
but several varieties of the insect. Some had wings, 
and others were without this means of locomotion ; 
some were produced from eggs, others were vivipar- 
ous. One kind infested the leaves of the vines, 
while another attacked the roots. At first, they 
were thought to be a new and very small species 
of lice; but, on critical examination, they were 
found to be quite a different animal. 

So widespread and destructive was this extra- 
ordinary and mysterious pest, that vine-growers 
were in a state of consternation. The government 
offered a prize of twenty thousand francs for the 
discovery of a means of getting rid of it, but with- 
out avail. _ It does not seem to have occurred to any 


of small birds in France might have caused the 
growth of this terrible insect pest; and that very 
severe measures should be taken accordingly to stop 
the shooting of the wild feathered tribes. Passing 
over any neglect on this score, the plague continued 
without assuagement. Various kinds of chemicals, 
and also decoctions of tobacco, were tried, but 
though killing the insects, the preparations injured 
the vines. Letting in canals of water from the 
Rhone and other rivers was next attempted, and 
similar damaging effects followed. The insects 
were drowned, but the quality of the vine-crop was 
deteriorated ; for vines do not thrive on moist soils. 
What was to be done? One of the plagues sent 
upon Egypt was not more appalling; at least so 
thought that large section of the population in 
the middle and south of France whose whole means 
of livelihood depend on the success of the vine- 
culture. 

At the conclusion of the paper whence we have 
drawn these few particulars, some notice is taken 
of what M. Planchon, a naturalist, has done to find 
out a remedy, by setting one insect to kill another ; 
this curious animal antidote being imported by 
him from America. A correspondent of the 
Times, writing from Boulogne, tells more explicitly 
about Planchon’s method of extirpation, and what 
he says almost reads like a romance : it at least sets 
one thinking of the wonderful provisions of nature, 
‘M. Planchon ascertained that the native American 
Phylloxera is identical with the insect-plague which, 
for the last eight years, has spread its ravages over 
1,100,000 hectares of French vineyards. [A hectare 
is about two and a half acres.] Finding certain 
American wine-growing districts, for instance, in 
Missouri and Illinois, free from that pest, he investi- 
gated the cause of their immunity. This he ‘found 
to be due to the presence of an acarus, a tiny foe to 
the Phylloxera, which he preys upon, hunting them 
over the leaves, grubbing them out of the cracks 
of the bark, tracking them through their earth 
passages on to the very rootlets from which they 
extract the life-juices of the vines; in fact, de- 
stroying them in any of their various habitats, 
and under any of the Protean forms of their 
polymorphous life over and under the ground. 
Numerous specimens of the American Phylloxera 
cannibal have been safely imported, and exhibited 
before the Académie des Sciences at its latest sit- 
tings. Should this most welcome ally of the wine- 
grower and consumer find congenial climate con- 
ditions in France, his progress will be watched with 
intense anxiety by millions when he is deposited 
upon the French vines, and left to wage his good 
fight in the battle of life with his swarming 
enemy. How he fares will not be known before 
next summer.’ The proposed remedy, it is to be 
hoped, will not fail. The growers of grapes in 
vineries in this country will watch with interest 
the result. 
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